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PREFACE 


The Second General Conference of UNESCO, which was held in 
Mexico City from November 6 to December 3, 1947, marks the 
transition from the organizational to the operational stage. It is, 
therefore, possible at this time to appraise more clearly the po- 
tential functions of this Specialized Agency which has been 
brought into relationship with the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council and to analyze its program as adopted by the 
Conference. 

This issue of International Conciliation reviews the framework 
within which UNESCO operates, the peculiar problems attend- 
ant upon its development, and presents in some detail the ac- 
tivities for 1948 as approved by the forty Member States at 
Mexico City. 

This study has been prepared by Dr. Howard E. Wilson of the 
Endowment staff. Dr. Wilson was Deputy Executive Secretary 
of UNESCO during its formative period and was recently a 
member of the United States delegation to the Mexico City 
Conference. 


ALGER Hiss 
President 


New York, January 19, 1948. 
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UNESCO: 1947 and 1948 


The Second Session of UNESCO’s General Conference—control- 
ling body of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and © 
Cultural Organization—was held in Mexico City from 6 No- 
vember to the early morning hours of 4 December 1947. The 
Conference reviewed the development of UNESCO, appraised 
its record for 1947, and determined plans for its program and 
budget and administration during 1948. In spite of tensions and 
inadequacies—both within UNESCO and in the world situation 
in which UNESCO functions—substantial progress in the de- 
velopment of the Organization was achieved at Mexico City. A 
plan for 1948 was drawn up which, if carried through, may firmly 
establish the importance of UNESCO as an agent of peace within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

UNESCO’s Constitution was drawn up in November 1945 
at an international conference especially assembled for that 
purpose in London. Immediately thereafter a Preparatory Com- 
mission was established which, during 1946, drew up preliminary 
plans for implementing the Constitution. When twenty govern- 
ments had ratified the Constitution—as they had by the autumn 
of 1946—the First General Conference was convened and 
UNESCO formally established. Contractual agreements be- 
tween the new agency and the United Nations formally estab- 
lished it as a Specialized Agency of the United Nations, operating 
within the framework of the overall organization, and having 
special competence in the fields of education, science, and cul- 
ture. 

The Organization is established to promote peace and security 
through the application of education, science, and culture to 
international understanding and human welfare, through the 
further development of these fields, and through the promotion 
of international cooperation among practioners in these fields. 
The Organization is intergovernmental in character, but, in a 
special sense, is ‘‘the possession of the peoples of the world.” Its 
constitution requests each member State to establish National 
Commissions or Cooperating Bodies composed of representatives 
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of educational, scientific, and cultural groups to advise their 
governments in matters relating to UNESCO. Authority in the 
Organization resides in a General Conference, meeting annually, 
composed of five delegates from each member State. An Execu- 
tive Board of eighteen members is responsible for administration 
under the policies of the Conference. A Secretariat, headed by a 
Director-General, is established to carry out the policies of 
Conference and Board. The Headquarters of the Organization 
are located in Paris.’ 

UNESCO’s first General Conference, held in Paris in 1947, 
was attended by delegates with full voting power from thirty 
member States. The Conference in Mexico was somewhat larger. 
During the year Liberia, Cuba, Luxemburg, Colombia, Salvador, 
and Uruguay ratified the Constitution and became members. By 
action taken at +he Second General Conference, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy, and Hungary became members. As UNESCO 
enters its second year it has a total membership of forty States, 
whose populations represent approximately two thirds of the 
peoples of the earth. In the delegations convened at Mexico 
City were individuals eminent in the political life of their re- 
spective States as well as men and women of renown for their 
achievements in educational, scientific, and cultural fields. The 
Conference marked not only a working combination of intel- 
lectual, professional, and cultural forces, but also their coordina- 


1 Earlier developments in the evolution of UNESCO have been r 
in previous issues of International Conciliation. The November, 1945, issue 
(No. 415) carries an article on the background of UNESCO as it appeared 
on the eve of the Conference which formulated UNESCO's Constitution. 
The draft constitution and an explanatory statement by the Department of 
State appear in the same issue. In October, 1946, (No. 424) were published 
an article on UNESCO's origins, the Constitution of the anization as 
finall adopted, the oint Resolution of Congress authorizing United States 
mem ip in UNESCO, and statements made by President Truman and 
Assistant eeceteery of State Benton. The issue for May, 1947, (No. 431) 
contains an article summarizing developments in UNESCO to that date, 
the r of the Chairman of the Program Coordinating Committee at the 
First ion of the General Conference, a Progress Report red by the 
UNESCO Secretariat in March, 1947, and the Agreement between the 
United Nations and UNESCO. The present article brings down to date 
these on UNESCO, with special reference to decisions taken at the 
Second General Conference and to basic issues now before the Organization. 
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tion with political leaders in the interest of ‘strengthening the 
defenses of peace.” 
THE Recorp 1n 1947 


One task of the 1947 Conference was to review the develop- 
ments of the preceding year. The First Session of the General 
Conference, held in Paris in late 1946, had been largely absorbed 
with the birth of UNESCO, and with the difficult problems of 
transition from a Preparatory Commission to a permanent 
Organization having few precedents to guide it. At that Con- 
ference a large and diffuse program of work had been approved, 
and a budget of approximately $6,000,000 appropriated for 
1947. The budget was voted as a total figure, not matched with 
specific items in the program. It fell to the Administrative Board 
to realign the program and budget—a task which occupied the 
first four months of 1947. It was not until April that the program 
was definitely formulated and launched. Before that date, there 
were administrative reorganizations within the Secretariat, but, 
to a large degree, UNESCO as an international organization 
was only marking time. 

The Executive Board, composed of eighteen persons elected 
from among the Conference delegates, is an unusual feature in 
the UNESCO structure. At the first Conference and during 1947 
it was forced to exercise even wider responsibilities than were 
placed upon it by strict construction of the Constitution. The 
Board and its various committees met frequently during the 
year, and exercised wide administrative influence on all UNES- 
CO affairs. Reports and documents placed before the Conference 
were presented in the name of the Executive Board. At Mexico 
City, while there was praise of the Board’s work in 1947, ques- 
tions were raised for future solution as to (1) the proper role of 
such a Board in UNESCO after administrative machinery has 
been well established in the Secretariat, and (2) the relative 
status of members of the Board as individuals or as representa- 
tives of their respective governments. The comparatively detailed 
and specific decisions taken by the Conference itself on UNESCO’s 
program for 1948 relieve the Board of certain responsibilities it 
was forced to carry in 1947. 
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Considering the fact that the UNESCO program for 1947 did 
not get under way until April, and that the energies of the 
Secretariat were largely absorbed from September on in prepara- 
tion for the Mexico City Conference, there is much to commend 
in the record of UNESCO in 1947. The most substantial program 
achievements were made in the fields of the natural sciences and 
in UNESCO’s services in promoting aid for reconstruction and 
rehabilitation in war-damaged areas. An excellent survey of 
technical needs in the reestablishment and further development 
of national agencies of mass communication (press, radio, and 
films) was made. Various meetings of experts were held during 
the year, especially in connection with fundamental education 
and with the theater and the fine arts. The Secretariat, utilizing 
expert advice, refined and clarified during 1947 many proposals 
for action which had formerly been vague and uncertain. 

Yet even with these achievements, the record of 1947 was dis- 
appointing to many who gathered for the Conference in Mexico 
City. There was dissatisfaction with the optimistic report of the 
Director-General, transmitted to the Conference by the Execu- 
tive Board “without comment.”’ Too much of UNESCO’s work 
in 1947 had been talk; very few of the Conference and committee 
meetings had resulted in anything more than plans and recom- 
mendations. Practically nothing had been accomplished in the 
fields of the social sciences; in education, only a seminar for 
teachers, an introductory inquiry into school instruction about 
the United Nations, and the refinement of plans in fundamental 
education could be reported. Aside from the program, the year 
had seen progressive tightening of administrative policies and 
procedures, although the Conference found much to criticize 
in matters of personnel policy and of budgetary procedure. 
UNESCO's first year was not only short but somewhat unsatis- 
factory; it was beset by all the problems inherent in the estab- 
lishment of a large, complex, international organization during 
a period of profound international unrest and uncertainty. The 
delegates at Mexico did not construe disappointments over the 
1947 record as indications of inherent weaknesses in UNESCO, 
so much as matters inevitable at this stage of UNESCO's 
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growth. The delegates, aware of inadequacies and obstacles, 
were much more concerned with plans for 1948 than with regrets 


for 1947. 
PROGRAM PLANS FOR 1948 


The chief document placed before the Second General Con- 
ference was the recommended Programme of Unesco in 1948. In 
the Introduction to that document appears the following descrip- 
tive statement: 


It has become clear that Unesco’s role is to identify pressing needs, to 
define ways of meeting them, to bring them to the attention of the proper 
agency, and to stimulate action upon them. Unesco is not a world university, 
a world research centre, nor a world relief agency. It is an inter-govern- 
mental organization, whose purpose is to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science 
and culture. Its Constitution provides for National Cooperating Bodies to 
be associated with its work and for co-operation with other international 
organizations concerned with matters within its competence; and it looks 
to the adoption, in due course, of recommendations to governments and 
conventions under which Member States will themselves take action to 
advance international peace and the common welfare of mankind through 
the educational, scientific and cultural relations of their peoples. In the 
course of its work, Unesco must undertake and stimulate others to under- 
take research in many fields, but these investigations must be closely related 
to the purpose of the Organization and directed toward action. 

.. . Our first year’s experience has emphasized the need, already apparent 
at the 1946 Conference, to organize the many specialised activities approved 
for 1947 into a more coherent programme, centred in a limited number of 
major undertakings, each of which is clearly related to Unesco’s purpose. 

The programme for 1948 necessarily builds on the programme already 
approved for 1947, for much of the work to be done in 1948 is in continua- 
tion of activities started in the course of this year. But it differs in form 
from the 1947 programme because it lays greater emphasis on Unesco’s 
central purpose, as viewed in the light of the world situation, and stresses 
the growing points and the lines along which it is hoped Unesco will develop. 

In the first Chapter of the Programme Recommendations are grouped 
those activities which are intended to promote the raising of standards of 
education, science and culture throughout the world. The immediate and 
urgent task here is reconstruction of education, science and culture in war- 
devasted Member States. A second task, to which the Executive Board has 
attached high importance, is fundamental education, to bring the benefits 
of education, science and culture to underdeveloped areas. Beyond this, 
Unesco proposes the study of methods designed to assure a greater ap- 
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proach toward equality of educational opportunity in all countries, without 
regard to race, sex or any other distinction, economic or social. 

In the next Chapter are grouped measures to be taken to promote the free 
flow of ideas and of the materials of education, science and culture across 
national boundaries. First, there is a programme to ;>»r: mote the wide-spread 
exchange of persons working in these fields. Ther come proposed actions 
toward the removal of barriers to, and the oprn‘ng up of, channels for the 
free flow of ideas, together with some suggested techniques of presentation 
adapted to modern technical opportunities. Thirdly are listed the ways in 
which Unesco will help to make educational, scientific and cultural publica- 
tions internationally available. Finally, attention is drawn to proposals to 
promote interchange between cultures and to aid in the interpretation of 
one culture to another through the arts and letters, philosophy and the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences. 

As these first two main Chapters of the programme centre in the ideals of 
equality and liberty, the third Chapter centres in that of fraternity. Much 
of Unesco’s most concrete activity in 1948 will be in the field of education 
for international understanding. Under this heading will be found a series 
of practical measures affecting teachers and teaching, pupils and learning, 
and the materials that are needed for education. 

Unesco’s constitutional objectives can be furthered only if steps are also 
taken to understand better man and the modern world, his environment: 
that which he has created out of his own personality and its interplay with 
other personalities in the social environment; that which he faces in his 
physical surroundings, in nature, and in his community. Proposals under 
these heads are grouped in Chapter IV of the Programme. 

Not a single item in the Programme, however, can materialize or bring 
results without action by the Nations that constitute Unesco and the groups 
and individuals that Unesco exists to serve. As a mere secretariat lodged in 
a building, Unesco would be powerless; as a world organization of govern- 
ments and peoples it can act upon a broad front. Hence the last Chapter of 
this Programme is devoted to the basic theme of action; action by govern- 
ments, by international bodies, official and private, by National Commis- 
sions and co-operating bodies, and ultimately by the peoples of the world, 
through and by whom alone the objectives of Unesco can be fulfilled. 


This statement illustrates well the tendency in UNESCO to 
make its program more compact, the desire to coordinate its 
scattered activities, and the wide scope of its interests. Yet the 
program document itself was not entirely satisfactory to the 
delegates at Mexico City. The chapters of the document sug- 
gested only a paper classification of specific projects, not matched 
and energized by a corresponding administrative organization. 
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The projects themselves were loosely catalogued and often 
individually vague. There was mixture and confusion of ob- 
jectives, areas of work, and techniques of action in the individual 
projects. UNESCO was to “stimulate” or “promote” or “study” — 
or ‘coordinate’; the program was not incisive and clear-cut. 
Above all else its individual items were not always clearly and 
obviously related to the safeguarding of peace and security. The 
reduction of UNESCO’s overall aims, as stated in its Constitu- 
tion, to relatively specific objectives as foci for formulation of a 
program, was not clear in the recommendations for 1948. The 
program document presented by the Secretariat was, in the end, 
only a basis for further action by the Conference in formulating 
a more definite and feasible program. After procedural delays, 
through discussions by ‘‘working parties” of specialists and 
action by a Program Commission, the Conference itself re- 
formulated plans for 1948. It’s recommendations result in a plan 
which, in many ways, is the best and most constructive program 
which has yet been envisaged for UNESCO. 

As finally adopted in the closing sessions of the General Con- 
ference, the program for 1948 involves activities in the fields of 
(1) Reconstruction and Rehabilatation, (2) Communication, (3) 
Education, (4) Cultural Interchange, (5) Human and Social 
Relations, and (6) the Natural Sciences. Under these six main 
heads there is an attempt to group a relatively limited number 
of activities, selected in such fashion as to provide a balanced 
program, and arranged in a way to promote both coordination 
within UNESCO and functional application in the societies 
with which UNESCO works. In the brief descriptions of the 
activities approved in these six main divisions as here given will 
be included certain background information about UNESCO’s 
work in 1946 and 1947 as well as a preview of possibilities for 
1948. 


(1) Reconstruction: The extent to which UNESCO should 
engage in reconstruction activity has been a matter of contro- 
versy throughout UNESCO's history. In 1946 a policy was 
adopted by which UNESCO’s principal work in the field lay in 
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the collection and distribution of information about relief needs 
and in the stimulation and coordination of relief enterprises 
carried on by voluntary associations. UNESCO, for example, 
participated in efforts by which agencies in the United States, 
under the aegis of a National Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, raised and distributed approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 in money and materials during 1947. 

For 1948, the General Conference instructed the Director- 
General to 

a. “approach the appropriate organs of the United Nations 

and the Specialized Agencies in order to ensure that in the 

development of reconstruction plans, proper attention shall 

be paid to the needs of reconstruction in the educational, 

scientific, and cultural fields.” 

b. ‘‘continue to provide the Secretariat for the Temporary 

International Council for Educational Reconstruction,” a 

coordinating council for the relief efforts of international 

voluntary associations. 

c. “advise both governmental and non-governmental con- 

tributors concerning priorities of need for books and other ma- 

terials . . . seek to obtain from donor organizations full reports 

upon their activities . . . provide in a larger scale than in 1947 

services of the type needed” by organizations ‘“‘to make their 

campaigns more effective,” by the “preparation of selective 

analyses of needs’ and by the “production of materials suit- 

able for national campaigns, particularly films and illustrated 

pamphlets.” 

d. “purchase and distribute within the limits of allocated 

funds, books, educational material, scientific and technical 

equipment.” 

e. further the recommendations arising from the report of the 

Commission on Technical Needs in press, radio, and film. 

f. study and report on the “educational problems of war- 

handicapped children.”’ 

g. aid in the educational programs of youth camps maintained 
in damaged areas by voluntary associations. 

h. “maintain clearing-house activities to provide and assist 
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in the collection, allocation, distribution, and exchange of 
publications’ and to assist national book exchange centers. 


Addressing itself to member States the General Conference 
(a) recommended the establishment of ‘National Committees 
of Non-Governmental Organizations for educational, scientific, 
and cultural reconstruction,” (b) requested States “to take all 
necessary steps to avoid duplication” between appeals for the 
Children’s Emergency Fund (of the United Nations) and the 
UNESCO-stimulated campaigns, (c) urged National Commis- 
sions and Cooperating Bodies to support reconstruction efforts, 
(d) asked that arrangements be made for “‘duty-free entrance of 
contributed educational materials’’ and “‘more adequate reports 
to donors about the use of contributed materials,” and (e) 
recommended the establishment of ‘national book exchange and 
distribution centers’ operated free from censorship and restric- 
tive taxation. 

2. Communication: The Preamble to the Constitution of 
UNESCO pledges its signers to “the unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth” and ‘the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge’; the first function of the Organization as stated in Article 
Tis to 
collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of peoples, through all means of mass communication and to that 
end recommend such international agreements as may be necessary to 
promote the free flow of ideas by word and image. 

From its outset UNESCO has been concerned with the removal 
of obstacles to the free flow of information, obstacles either 
political or economic in character. The matter has always been 
controversial, with the controversy rooted not only in ideological 
differences but also in the fear of less economically favored 
nations that their cultural life would be dominated by nations 
possessing greater resources for the dissemination of information. 
The fear of cultural imperialism has opposed the ideal of free and 
universal communication. Although a program looking toward 
active endeavor to remove obstacles was authorized by the 
First Session of the General Conference, little was done in imple- 
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menting it during 1947. The Report of the Director-General 
describes the policy prevailing within the Secretariat during 
1947 by saying: 

Under the Constitution we are enjoined to promote the free flow of ideas. 
This could be achieved in two rather different ways. One is the essentially 
negative method of abolishing or reducing the barriers which exist to that 
flow, especially as between nation and nation, and thus allowing existing 
agencies of information greater scope to penetrate every quarter of the 
globe. The other is the more positive method of building up new channels 
and new agencies of information, largely within separate nations or regions, 
so as to reach a higher degree of what we may call cultural self-determina- 
tion, thus avoiding the risk for smaller nations or technically less advanced 
regions of beng flooded or even propagandized by the more powerful and 
more advanced. This method was implicit in the decision of the Paris Con- 
ference to establish training fellowships in press, films and radio for men 
from war devastated and less advanced countries, to be held in countries 
where the techniques of these subjects were more developed. During the 
year, we have attempted to strike a just balance between these apparently 
opposed but really complementary methods. 

Many delegates at Mexico City, believing in the twofold ap- 
proach advocated in the Director-General’s Report, took excep- 
tion to his designation of one as positive and the other as nega- 
tive, and felt thatat any rate the 1947 record did not evidence a 
“just balance” between the two. There was criticism of the fact 
that a proposed agreement for the interchange of educational 
films which had been adopted by the First General Conference 
had not even been transmitted to governments by the Secretariat. 
The entire discussion of the program in mass communication 
was controversial at Mexico City, and yet, in the end, substantial 
agreement was achieved by opposing points of view. 

The Director-General was instructed to 


(a) “continue and expand the enquiry initiated in 1947 through 
the Commission on Technical Needs in Mass Communication.”’ 
(b) ‘‘continue and intensify efforts to remove existing obstacles 
to the free flow of ideas by word and image”’ by collecting and 
analyzing pertinent information, by cooperating with organs 
and commissions of the United Nations, by aiding in the 
preparation of the United Nations’ Conference on Freedom 
of Information, by presenting to the Third General Confer- 
ence a specific program in this field, by transmitting to govern- 
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ments the draft International Convention to Facilitate 

Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials, and by working 

on the problems of telecommunication and postal channels. 

(c) “promote the production, distribution, and use of publica- — 

tions, films, and radio broadcasts on subjects related to 

Unesco’s aims” by the establishment of a ‘‘production unit, 

... capable of initiating and influencing production on Unesco 

subjects in press, film and radio.” 

The work of the “production unit’’ is to be the major activity 
of UNESCO during 1948 in the media of mass communication. 
The Conference, however, grouped three other areas of activity 
alongside those of ‘‘mass media’”’ as contributory to the general 
aim of Communication. These involved exchange of persons, 
work with libraries, and work on problems of copyright. 

In respect to exchange of persons, The Director-General is 
instructed to 

(a) prepare and disseminate “reports on the activities of 

governmental and non-governmental organizations affecting 

the international movement of persons’ including data on 

“the number, availability, and sponsorship of fellowships, 

scholarships, and other types of assistance.” 

(b) “stimulate the establishment of additional . . . fellowship 

and travel grants.” 

(c) “administer” a group of fellowships financed from the 

UNESCO budget for “mature persons.” 

(d) study the problems of transportation, currency exchange, 

and restrictive laws as they effect interchange of persons. 

(e) promote bilateral and multilateral agreements for the inter- 

change of persons. 

In the field of library and book services an extensive program 
was authorized. The Director-General was instructed to 

(a) aid the development of public libraries by arranging a 
summer seminar for librarians in 1948, by aiding in the prepa- 
ration or translation and distribution of library manuals and 
leaflets about public library practices, by promoting book 
exhibits and by promoting the completion of a “dictionary of 
librarianship.” 

(b) “carry on a survey of bibliographic services jointly with 
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the Library of Congress of the United States” and study the 
techniques of production of national union catalogues and 
compilation of ‘complete national bibliographies.” 

(c) “promote the standardization of [library] terms and 
classification systems and indexing.” 

(d) assist in the establishment of an International Council of 
Professional Archivists. 

(e) ‘explore all possible means of encouraging the inexpensive 
production of books, periodicals, and teaching materials.” 

(f) ‘continue the exploration, and if possible begin the experi- 
mental application, of an international book coupon scheme 
or other devices to permit institutions and individuals in ‘soft’ 
currency countries to buy books and periodicals from ‘hard’ 
currency countries.” 

(g) “arrange for a comparative and critical study of copyright 


problems” and convene a Committee of Experts to draft a - 


Universal Convention for consideration at the Third General 
Conference. 

(h) ‘‘publish a volume of essays on the philosophical principles 
of human rights.” 

(i) promote the further development of abstracting services, 
bibliographies, and survey materials. 

(j) arrange for the publication of a journal on the work of 
museums and a review on philosophy and humanistic studies. 


3. Education: Perhaps the most extensive rewriting of the 
UNESCO program which took place at Mexico City was in the 
field of education. In 1946 a series of projects in education had 
been adopted which, in the course of 1947, had been largely 
neglected. Within the Secretariat separate administrative divi- 
sions had been established to deal with (a) ‘continuing services” 
in education, (b) an omnibus variety of projects related to 
“education for international understanding,” and (c) funda- 
mental education. This division seemed unwise to the delegates 
at Mexico City, and the following resolution was passed recom- 
mending recombination of the related enterprises. The Director- 
General was urged to 
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combine under a single administrative head the activities of the Organiza- 
tion in Fundamental Education and other forms of education, for the pur- 
poses of mutual strengthening of these related activities and of closer co- 
ordination of educational activities with all aspects of Unesco’s program- 
me. 

A series of seven relatively specific projects in education were 
given ‘‘first and equal priority” in the program. The Director- 
General was instructed to 

(a) continue an active enterprise in fundamental education (a) 

by the establishment of a clearing house service for the col- 

lection and dissemination of pertinent information, (b) the 
preparation of needed instructional materials, (c) the forma- 
tion of a panel of experts to advise UNESCO and member 

States, and (d) the support of “pilot projects” in China, East 

Africa, Haiti, and Latin America. 

(b) “collaborate with adult education organizations, leaders 

and persons prominent in adult education, to produce ma- 

terials on international affairs suitable for adaptation and 
extensive use by adult study groups. A Conference for leaders 
and workers in adult education for international understand- 
ing shall be convened when sufficient information is available, 

if possible in 1948.” 

(c) ‘‘call together a meeting of university authorities and 

faculty leaders’’ to develop an international association of 

universities, study the problem of equivalence of degrees, 
promote education on international affairs within universities, 
and promote cooperation between universities and UNESCO. 

(d) “arrange for the conduct in 1948 of at least three and if 

possible four Seminars in Education” dealing respectively 

with (a) education of teachers, (b) education of pre-adolescent 

children, (c) education through youth organizations, and (d), 

in collaboration with the United Nations, education about the 

United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 

(e) carry on an inquiry among member States as to their 

educational programs about the United Nations, prepare 

needed materials for such instruction, and sponsor essay con- 
tests among youth on the work of UNESCO. 
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(f) continue a program looking toward the improvement of 
textbooks along lines outlined at the First General Conference, 
(g) “make arrangements, if possible, for educational missions 
to be sent to Member States on their request for survey, con- 
sultation, and advice on the reorganization of educational 
systems (particularly in war-devastated areas) and on the 
development of educational plans and practices intended to 
increase international understanding.” 


In addition to these priority enterprises it was agreed that 
UNESCO should continue to promote international relations 
clubs, should stimulate the development by teachers’ organiza- 
tions of a teachers’ charter, study the development of a youth 
charter, prepare a draft of a convention for teaching interna- 
tional understanding, continue a survey of the arts and of the 
role of the sciences in general education, study the teaching of 
languages, collaborate with the International Labor Office in the 
advancement of vocational and technical education and with 
the Commission on the Status of Women for the improvement of 
education for women, and advance the effective organization of 
educational associations of an international scope. 


4. Cultural Exchange: Interchange of achievements, points of 
view, and qualities among differing cultures is one of the surest, 
long-range contributions of UNESCO. Pledged to a concept of 
cultural pluralism, UNESCO must cherish the individualities of 
varying cultures but at the same time seek to increase the com- 
mon denominator among cultural units to a degree where diver- 
gencies are not dangerous to the point of conflict. Virtually all 
the program projects adopted at Mexico City are contributory 
to this end, but one group of enterprises has particularly direct 
pertinence to the process of interchange. These lie particularly 
within the fields of arts and letters, and of philosophy and the 
humanistic studies. 

Great difficulty was encountered in the development of a well 
focused program in arts and letters during 1946 and 1947. At 
Mexico City the program took much more substantial form. The 
Director-General was instructed to 
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(a) ‘‘continue to support by technical advice the creation of an 
International Theater Institute’”’ and to provide a temporary 
secretariat for it. 

(b) “make preliminary inquiries for an international music 
institute.” 

(c) ‘extend the scope of the International Pool of Literature, 
for the supply within Unesco’s sphere of interest to journals 
and reviews of published and unpublished material.” 

(d) develop an active clearing-house service for the collection 
and dissemination of information about fine color reproduction 
of works of art, of documentary films on art, and a catalogue of 
recorded music. 

(e) ‘assist Member States’ in compiling lists of their unique 
works of art, scientific objects and documents and to urge 
reproduction of these materials for deposit in centers where 
their preservation can be assured. 

(f) prepare concrete proposals for submission to member States 
on government and community support for the arts. 

(g) seek the reduction of customs duties and other restrictions 
on the transportation of works of art. 

(h) encourage the production of films intended to popularize 
art. 

(i) continue cooperation with the United Nations on plans for 
the translation of great classics. 


In the field of philosophies and humanistic studies substantial 


progress was made. The Director-General was instructed to 


(a) “organize in conjunction with the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy round table discussions dealing 
with certain philosophical concepts which have special concern 
for Unesco’s purposes’’ and to arrange with professional maga- 
zines for the publication in advance of articles bearing on these 
topics. 

(b) “‘promote the establishment of an international council of 
associations concerned with philosophy and humanistic stud- 
ies” and to aid these associations in their work. 

(c) to formulate plans for setting up ‘‘an experimental regional 
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center of cultural cooperation in the Near and Middle East.” 
(d) “provide for the exchange of information concerning 
museums, their techniques, modern methods of presentation 
and other aspects of their work.” 

(e) “develop a plan for organized exchange of exhibitions and 
collections’’ among museums in member States. 

(f) investigate the possibilities of establishing ‘‘foundations by 
cooperating governments for exchanging professionals and 
students and books, works of art, collections, exhibits, and 
other materials between countries.” 

(g) consult appropriate international bodies on measures de- 
signed to secure free access by archeologists of all countries to 
all archeological sites. 


5. Human and Social Sciences: The fields of the human and 
social sciences are as closely rooted in national cultures as they 
are crucial—and controversial—in international affairs. It is 
particularly difficult to develop a constructive, far-reaching, and 
feasible program of action in these fields by an intergovern- 
mental organization. The Institute of International Cooperation, 
chief precursor of UNESCO, encountered almost insurmountable 
problems when it sought to deal directly with real problems in 
the social sciences, and many of the obstacles then encountered 
still exist. As has been said earlier in this report, little was ac- 
complished by UNESCO during 1947 in the human and social 
science fields except at the planning level. At Mexico City a 
group of delegates rallied to the support of the social sciences 
and, working closely with the Secretariat, formulated a reason- 
ably definite program for 1948. The Director-General was in- 
structed to 


(a) develop and emphasize a study of the tensions, within 
individuals and within groups, which are inimical to peace. 
The inquiry, to be carried out in collaboration with research 
centers all over the world, is to involve analysis of the “‘dis- 
tinctive character of the various national cultures, and legal 
systems,” “the conceptions which the people of one nation 
entertain of its own and other nations,” “‘modern techniques” 
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for changing mental attitudes, influences leading toward inter- 
national understanding, and “tensions that arise from tech- 
nological improvements and the resulting shift of popula- 
tions.” The study is conceived as a long-range study, involving 
close cooperation with voluntary agencies, and has high priori- 
ty for UNESCO operations in 1948. 

(b) “continue its enquiry concerning the philosophical princi- 
ples of human rights,”’ involving “the fundamental concepts of 
liberty, democracy, law, and legality,” and ‘‘the influence on 
current ideological controversies of different views of such 
concepts.” 

(c) ‘‘undertake . . . a programme of enquiry into the human- 
istic aspects of cultures, from the point of view of their mutual 
relations and their subjective evaluations.” 

(d) encourage and aid the study, by social scientists in member 
States, of “the problems involved in international organization 
and collaboration,” and, in particular, the “practical prob- 
lems which are being encountered in the development of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies.” 

(e) study and report on “the subject matter and problems 
treated by political scientists of various countries in recent re- 
search materials” and on “the various types of approach and 
emphasis, the methods, techniques, and terminology em- 
ployed, and the quantity of production in recent political 
science.” 

(f) study and report on the “social implications of science,” 
with emphasis on the furtherance of popular understanding of 
the effects of scientific developments on international trends 
and affairs. 

(g) prepare for the production of books intended to widen 
understanding of the “scientific and cultural history of man- 
kind.” 

(h) take steps establishing “‘a world register cf workers, insti- 
tutes, activities, research resources, and physical facilities in 
selected fields of education, science, and culture.” 

For these enterprises a program budget of $386,000 was pro- 


vided, with chief financial support allotted to the study of social 
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tensions. The chief problems likely to be encountered in 1948 are 
not financial but are the further recruitment of qualified person- 
nel, and the further development of international associations 
and contacts among social scientists. 


6. Natural Sciences: The chief program achievements of 
UNESCO during 1947—in work done, in plans made, in staff 
recruited—were in the fields of the natural sciences. Even recog- 
nizing the high merit of these achievements, many delegates at 
Mexico City felt that a disproportionate attention to and finan- 
cial support of the natural sciences had characterized UNESCO's 
work in 1947. The international associations of scientists, co- 
ordinated in the International Council of Scientific Unions, had 
widely supported the work of UNESCO, and through a grants- 
in-aid program, UNESCO had rendered substantial service to 
these associations. One of the outstanding items in the 1947 
record was the degree to which UNESCO had facilitated contact 
and cooperation among professional workers in these relatively 
objective fields. Achievements in UNESCO’s work in science 
amply demonstrated the desirability—even the urgency—of 
developing as rapidly as possible equally effective and strong 
voluntary international associations in the other fields within 
UNESCO’s purview. 

Certain aspects of the scientific proposals put forward at 
Mexico City were controversial during the Conference discus- 
sions, but the approved program is definite, praiseworthy, and 
extensive. The Director-General was instructed to 


(a) ‘‘maintain Field Science Cooperation Offices in the Middle 
East, the Far East, and Latin America, and to establish an 
Office in South Asia in 1948.” These offices are intended to 
serve as centers for the stimulation of scientific study and re- 
search, and for the application of scientific findings, in areas of 
the world in which scientific developments have heretofore 
lagged. 

(b) organize, at the expense of participating States, a confer- 
ence of experts to stimulate the development of the sciences in 
Latin America, and to ‘advise Unesco”’ as to its work in that 
region. 
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(c) “bring into being in 1948 the International Institute of the 
Hylean Amazon” for the purpose of coordinating scientific re- 
search and social advancement within the area. 

(d) convene a conference of experts to advise on the “‘estab- 
lishment and maintenance of high altitude stations for the 
study of the effects of high altitudes on life and of physical 
phenomena observable only at high altitudes.” 

(e) cooperate wholeheartedly with the United Nations in 
work for the advancement of cartographic science, ‘from 
original survey operations to the preparation of the finished 
map or chart,” and involving ‘“‘the establishment and co-ordi- 
nation of adequate cartographic and related reference services 
in the respective Secretariats of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies.” 

(f) “further international scientific cooperation by means of 
grants-in-aid and other similar forms of assistance to interna- 
tional scientific and technological organizations, unions, and 
societies,” ‘‘assist in the international organization of scientists 
in the applied fields of engineering, agriculture and medicine,” 
and “provide to scientific bodies within nations appropriate 
financial and other aid for carrying out scientific work of inter- 
national significance.” 

(g) cooperate whole heartedly with other Specialised Agencies, 
especially the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization, so that “programmes such as that 
for Nutritional Science and Food Technology Field Teams 
may be put into effect at once.” 

(h) ‘‘continue the activities of the Organization which consti- 
tute a World Centre of Scientific Liaison. These include such 
activities as the scientific apparatus information service, 
measures toward standardization, abstracting and other scien- 
tific publications, scientific films, exchange of scientific per- 
sons, facilitation of movement of scientists across frontiers, 
world register of scientists and institutes, collaboration with 
the United Nations and with other Specialized Agencies in the 
field of applied science.” 

(i) participate in programs aiming at the conservation of 
natural resources and the protection of nature. 
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The impressive program in the natural sciences is well rooted 
in the achievements of 1947. Certain delegates at Mexico City 
felt that the criterion of their direct relationships to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security was not adequately applied to certain 
of the projects in the natural sciences—was at least not as closely 
applied in respect to these enterprises as in respect to those in 
other fields. The work scheduled in science nevertheless is of 
long-range importance; it illustrates UNESCO’s concern with 
both theoretical and applied learning, and the comprehensive- 
ness of its program. The allocation of $917,000 for scientific en- 
terprises in 1948 seems to be a wise UNESCO allottment, and a 
warranted investment in international cooperation. 


BuDGET 


At the First General Conference, the Preparatory Commission 
recommended a budget of $7,500,000 for 1947. Adequate itemiza- 
tion of the proposed budget was not available, and a total figure 
of approximately $6,000,000 was appropriated in addition to the 
expenses incurred by the Preparatory Commission (approxi- 
mately $1,000,000). To provide for emergencies a revolving fund 
of $3,000,000 was agreed upon, one third of which was to be 
established in 1947. National contributions were calculated on 
the same basis as those for the United Nations, modified by the 
differences in membership. Most member States of UNESCO 
paid their allotted contributions during the year; actually a 
surplus accrued since many program items were not carried out. 

For 1948 the Secretariat and Executive Board requested a 
budget of $8,500,000 in addition to contributions to the Revolv- 
ing Fund. A drive to reduce this total amount, led by Great 
Britain, resulted in agreement, early in the sessions at Mexico 
City, that the budget would (a) be not more than $8,000,000 and 
(b) that its exact figure would be determined in the light of the 
program ultimately agreed upon. There was severe criticism of 
the budget proposed by the Secretariat because its classification 
of expenditures was different from the classification of program 
operations. It was impossible to determine from the budget, as 
submitted to the Conference, the specific cost of program enter- 
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prises. During the Conference itself, the Secretariat was required 
to recatalogue budget estimates in terms of program proposals. 
A Sub-Committee on the Budget was set up under the Com- 
mission on Program and Budget; the hardworking Sub-Commit- 
tee examined all budget items in specific terms as applied to 
program projects. It was in the light of the Sub-Committee’s 
careful deliberation that the budget for 1948 was ultimately set 
at $7,682,637. 

The Appropriation Resolution and the general summary tables 
of the Budget are as follows: 


APPROPRIATION RESOLUTION 


The General Conference Resolves: 


1. That, for the Financial Year 1948, the amount of $7,682,637 is hereby 
appropriated for the purposes indicated in the Appropriation Table. 

2. Expenditures may be made only for such projects and services as have 
been approved by the Second Session of the General Conference and for 
such General Policy and General Administration activities as have been 
approved by that Conference, and shall be limited in accordance with the 
appropriations set out against each numbered heading of the three parts of 
the Appropriation Table. 

3. Transfers within the Budget may be made by the Director-General 
subject to the following conditions: 

a. No transfers may be made from Part 3 to Part 1 or Part 2 of the 
Budget. Other transfers between the parts of the Budget may only be 
made with the prior approval of the Executive Board. 

b. No transfers shall be authorised to increase the sums appropriated 
for grants-in-aid and emergency grants-in-aid which for the year 1948 
shall be $340,700 and $175,000 respectively. 

c. In Part 1, transfers between objects of expenditure and between 
numbered headings shall be subject to the prior approval of the Board. 

d. In Part III transfers between numbered headings may only be made 
with the prior approval of the Executive Board; transfers between objects 
of expenditure may only be made subject to the approval of the Finance 
Committee of the Board. 

4. The Director-General shall prepare and transmit to the Board and 
Member States before 1 February 1948 a detailed table setting out specific 
information concerning proposed expenditure on individual projects as 
provided in Section 4 of the Financial Regulations, as approved by the 
Second Session of the General Conference. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


Since UNESCO must ultimately be judged by the quality of 
its program, chief attention at Mexico City was given to the 
formulation of its 1948 program and the determination of an 
appropriate budget. Administrative matters, however, are of 
great importance, especially during the early stages of an agency 
so complex and comprehensive as UNESCO. A fair estimate of 
UNESCO's status must include analysis of (1) the administra- 
tive organization of its Secretariat, (2) problems of personnel, 
(3) relations of the Organization’s Secretariat to its member 
States, including National Commissions, and (4) relations of 
UNESCO to semi-governmental and voluntary organizations. 


(1) Administrative Organization of UNESCO's Secretariat: A 
number of the problems of UNESCO during 1947 were caused by 
or reflected in the working organization of the Secretariat. The 
organization of the Secretariat by UNESCO’s Preparatory Com- 
mission in 1946 was based largely upon subject divisions—educa- 
tion, mass communication, libraries and museums, social sciences, 
natural sciences, creative arts. At the First General Conference 
the concept of an administrative structure based on special pro- 
jects or on “‘task forces’ was advanced. However, the organiza- 
tion evolved in 1947 was neither one plan nor the other, but a 
mixture of the two. To this situation may be ascribed much of the 
unbalance of the 1947 program and operations. The Director- 
General was criticized at the Second General Conference for the 
lack of clear-cut administrative organization of his staff, and for 
the lack of an administrative plan or of organizational principles 
toward which UNESCO might be heading. The lack of a plan 
was a handicap to coordination of the program and to recruit- 
ment of personnel and to financial efficiency. The Conference in- 
structed the Director-General to issue as soon as possible a state- 
ment of basic organizational policies and a clear description of 
administrative structure. As is evident from the description of 
the 1948 program in preceding pages the Second General Con- 
ference sought to strengthen the administrative arrangement of 
program activities in the interest of (a) coordination of work, and 
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(b) more careful synchronization of UNESCO activities with 
those of current conditions among member States. 


(2) Problems of Personnel: During 1947 the Secretariat in- 
creased to a staff of approximately 500 persons, with a number of 
key posts unfilled; for 1948 the Executive Board recommended 
further expansion to a total of 710 posts, but the Conference 
voted that there should be ‘‘no substantial increase”’ in personnel 
for 1948. There was severe criticism of the geographical distribu- 
tion of staff members, and the Director-General was instructed 
to remedy this unbalance. He was instructed to institute im- 
mediately a review of the experience, qualifications, and grading 
of staff members, 

Considerable attention was given to the problems of fair treat- 
ment and of morale of the staif. Regulations were adopted seek- 
ing to give effect to four main operations—(a) the transfer from 
the Executive Board to the General Conference of final approval 
of all staff services such as pension plans, health services, and the 
like which involve budgetary implementation, (b) a review of 
current standards and practices of recruitment, (c) a survey of 
present salary scales, allowance systems, and qualifications of 
employees, and (d) measures needed to safeguard the interests 
of employees, including the provision of improved restaurant 
and commissary privileges. 

(3) Relations of Secretariat to Member States including National 
Commissions: One of the most significant developments at the 
Second General Conference was increased recognition of the 
role of National Commissions or Cooperating Bodies in the 
relations between UNESCO’s central headquarters and itsmem- 
ber States. Article VII of UNESCO’s Charter reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII—NATIONAL COOPERATING BODIES 


1, Each member State shall make such arrangements as suit its particular 
conditions for the purpose of associating its principal bodies interested in 
educational, scientific and cultural matters with the work of the Organiza- 
tion, preferably by the formation of a National Commission broadly repre- 
sentative of the Government and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national cooperating bodies, where they exist 
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shall act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to the 
General Conference and to their Governments in matters relating to the 
Organization and shall function as agencies of liaison in all matters of in- 
terest to it. 


3. The Organization may, on the request of a member State, delegate, 

either temporarily or permanently, a member of its Secretariat to serve on 
the National Commission of that State, in order to assist in the develop- 
ment of its work. 
UNESCO is intended to be the possession of the peoples of the 
world, and such Commissions and Bodies as Article VII refers 
to, serve asthe direct link between governments and their citizens 
in UNESCO matters. Many member States have established or 
are establishing some form of National Commission ; these bodies 
were obviously influential in determining the personnel of delega- 
tions to the Second General Conference and the policies under 
which they worked. The United States National Commission is 
perhaps the most fully developed and the most active of any of 
the national bodies; it had especially strong influence on the 
delegation from the United States. 

During the Session a series of meetings were held devoted to 
the work of National Commissions. By vote of the Conference, 
member States which have not yet created such Commissions 
were urged to do so. The Director-General was instructed to 
provide member States all possible assistance, other than finan- 
cial, in establishing and maintaining such Commissions. He was 
also instructed to provide within the UNESCO Secretariat 
facilities for communication among National Commissions and 
to make greater use of the Commissions in the recruitment of 
personnel and in carrying out UNESCO’s program. 

In formulating the 1948 program it was recognized that mem- 
ber States as well as the central organization have heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Even the summary of program projects presented 
in this Report evidences the extent to which member States are 
called upon to implement the enterprises and the objectives of 
UNESCO. Further resolutions were passed by the Conference 
calling for closer cooperation between the Secretariat and mem- 
ber States in matters of recruitment, of the collection and dis- 
semination of information, of reports, of regional offices and 
field stations, of conferences, and of privileges and immunities 
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for international civil service. The concept of UNESCO as a 
nerve center for the cultural activities of the governments and 
the peoples of member States was increasingly recognized 
throughout the Conference. 


(4) Relations of UNESCO to Semi-Governmental and Voluntary 
Organizations: From its first establishment UNESCO has empha- 
sized that much of the world’s constructive work within educa- 
tion, science and culture must be carried on by international 
voluntary and semi-governmental associations. The exact form 
of relationship between UNESCO and these associations has 
long been a matter of study and of some controversy. During 
1947 UNESCO entered into contractual relations with the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, the International Studies 
Conference, the International Bureau of Education, and other 
organizations. In most of these cases UNESCO made grants of 
funds or of services in aid of the organization concerned. 

By a set of resolutions adopted at the Second General Con- 
ference, relationships between UNESCO and international as- 
sociations operating within the fields of its competence were 
further formalized. Three types of cooperative arrangements are 
recognized—(a) Consultative arrangements, providing for cer- 
tain basic privileges accorded to all international non-govern- 
mental and semi-governmental organizations associated with 
UNESCO; (b) Advisory arrangements, providing for mutual 
consultation and the creation of joint committees on specific 
matters; and (c) Formal arrangements, providing to the associ- 
ated organization all privileges granted in (a) and (b) and laying 
the contractual basis necessary for grants-in-aid or grants of 
office space and secretarial services. 

It is believed that under these terms, UNESCO will come into 
increasingly close cooperation with international associations 
operating in the fields of education, science, and culture. Through 
such cooperation the impact of UNESCO on the world’s society 
may be greatly enhanced, and the possibilities of attaining 
UNESCO's ends of peace and security vastly increased. 

Matters of administration and organizational relationship are 
of basic consequence as a foundation and a sustaining service for 
the all-important program of UNESCO. UNESCO is an inter- 
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governmental agency, subject to all the rules and regulations to 
which governments are subject in maintaining a civil service or 
in handling public funds or in developing cooperative relation- 
ships. In these and allied matters, progress may be reported from 
the deliberations and decisions at Mexico City. The evolution of 
an international organization of the scope of UNESCO is inevit- 
ably a slow process, but UNESCO as an organization and as a 
political entity is now on the path toward a sounder and more 
business-like basis than it has been before. 


CONCLUSION 


In addition to such matters of program, budget, and adminis- 
tration as have been summarized in the Report, a number of 
other problems were dealt with by the Second General Confer- 
ence. A study of the position of the Executive Board in the total 
administration of the Organization was begun. Proposals for 
making Spanish one of the working languages of UNESCO, in 


addition to French and English, were considered but rejected. _ 


The firm intent to cooperate fully with the United Nations and 
its other Specialized Agencies was re-stated. Member States 
were urged to seek with all the means in their power the way 
toward peace. It was determined that the Third General Con- 
ference would convene in Beirut in the autumn of 1948. 

The substantive achievements of the Second General Confer- 
ence were great. There was relatively little political conflict 
among the delegations from member States; the Conference re- 
newed the hope of those who believe in the possibilities of inter- 
national agreement and of constructive effort in behalf of the 
conditions requisite for peace. UNESCO has many problems yet 
unsolved; its program is still too diffuse; its administration can 
be made more efficient; integration of its activities must be im- 
proved; its planned coordination with the United Nations must 
be furthered. It has not yet analyzed its high objectives to the 
point where all its actions are clearly focused on recognizable and 
tangible goals. But UNESCO is better now than it was a year 
ago, and its prospects for 1948 are encouraging to all those who 
seek the paths of peace, security, and human welfare. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
DeceMBER 20, 1947—January 17, 1948 
Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education 


Tue Unitep NATIONS 


The Interim Committee of the General Assembly—Created to 
handle political problems until the General Assembly meets next 
September, the ‘‘Little Assembly” held its first meeting on 
January 5 with 43 of the 57 United Nations members repre- 
sented. The absentees included the six States that opposed es- 
tablishment of the Committee (the U.S.S.R., White Russia, the 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia) and eight 
others that had not yet named their delegates. Voting 39 to 1 
with 4 abstentions on January 9, the Committee adopted a 
resolution put forward by the United States delegate, Warren 
R. Austin, to defer consideration of the only specific item now 
on its agenda—the veto power in the Security Council—until 
March 15, to permit all Members of the United Nations to sub- 
mit proposals on the question. Meanwhile, an effort is to be made 
also to carry out the General Assembly’s suggestion that the five 
permanent members of the Security Council (the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, France, China, and the United States) hold 
talks on limiting the use of the veto. 


The Palestine Commission—Representatives of Bolivia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Panama, and the Philippine Republic—the 
five States appointed by the General Assembly to serve on this 
Commission, which is to administer Palestine pending establish- 
ment of separate Arab and Jewish States—met for the first time 
on January 9. In a statement to the Commission, Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie assured the members that “‘in the event it 
should prove necessary, the Security Council will assume its full 
responsibility in implementation of the Assembly’s resolution” 
and that the tasks confronting them include: 


The establishment of the frontiers of the Arab and Jewish States and the 
city of Jerusalem in accordance with the general lines of the Assembly’s 
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recommendations on partition. The progressive assumption of responsibility 
for the administration of Palestine as the mandatory power evacuates the 
country, ... The establishment of provisional councils of government in the 
Arab and Jewish States and the direction of their activities in the transi- 
tional period. The approval of election regulations governing democratic 
elections to constituent assemblies in each State; and the appointment of 
the preparatory economic commission, which is to pave the way for the 
economic union and the joint economic board envisaged in the resolution. 
(See New York Times, Jan. 10, for full text.) 

Before deciding when it will go to Palestine, the Commission 
wishes to consult with representatives of the British Govern- 
ment, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and the Arab High Com- 
mittee which speaks for Palestinian Arabs. Thus far the Arab 
High Committee has made no reply to the Commission’s invita- 
tion to appoint a spokesman. Sir Alexander Cadogan disclosed 
the British Government’s plans for withdrawal from Palestine 
to the Commission on January 14 but asked that certain details 
be kept secret because premature disclosure could cost many 
lives in Palestine.’ Moshe Shertok, head of the political depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, who represents that 
agency in these consultations, appeared before the Commission 
on January 15. He “urged the Commission to ask the Security 
Council to organize an international force to carry out the parti- 
tion’’ and also to “call on Members of the United Nations to 
provide arms and other equipment for the militia to be set up by 
the future Jewish State.” (See New York Times, Jan. 16.) 


The Security Council—At its session last autumn the General 
Assembly elected Argentina, Canada, and the Ukraine to Se- 
curity Council seats being vacated at the end of 1947 by Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and Poland. Because of the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment’s delay in appointing its delegate, only ten members at- 
tended the Council session called for January 6 to take up 
India’s complaint of January 2 charging Pakistan with aiding 


1A British report on casualties in Palestine between November 30 and 
January 10 showed a total of 1,974, divided as follows: British, 30 killed 
and 93 wounded; Arabs, 295 killed and 764 wounded; Jews, 262 killed and 
7) wounded; others, 14 killed and 9 wounded. (See New York Times, Jan. 
17. 
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the invasion of Kashmir by Moslem tribesmen from the North- 
West Frontier Province and consideration of the dispute was 
deferred. Explaining India’s views to the Council on January 15, 
N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar claimed that the invading tribesmen 
are ‘being armed, supplied, and fed by Pakistan’ and called 
upon the Council to take steps to end Pakistan’s assistance to 
the raiders in order to avoid the risk of war between India and 
Pakistan. Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, who stated his Government’s case on January 16-17, 
denied India’s allegations. He charged India with “looting and 
murdering in Kashmir,’’ with trying to undermine the partition 
scheme by “blocking the implementation of partition agree- 
ments,’ with attempting to destroy not only Pakistan’s economy 
but the State itself, and with “carrying out a program of genocide 
against Moslems in certain parts of the Indian union.”’ He asked 
the Council to order India “to cease aggression and to implement 
partition agreements”; he also asked the Council to appoint a 
commission to bring about an end of the Kashmir fighting, to 
investigate the genocide charges, and to settle other differences 
between India and Pakistan. With the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine abstaining, the Council adopted a resolution (January 
17) calling upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to “take 
all measures within their power” to improve the situation and 
to inform the Council of developments. (See New York Times, 
Jan. 18, for text of resolution.) 

Through the efforts of the United Nations Good Offices Com- 
mittee (Frank P. Graham of the United States, Richard C. 
Kirby of Australia, and Paul van Zeeland of Belgium), a truce 
agreement terminating the hostilities in Indonesia was signed 
by representatives of the Netherlands and the Indonesian Re- 
public on January 17. A “statement of twelve principles agreed 


2 When the invasion and uprising occurred last October, the Hindu ruler 
of this predominantly Moslem State asked and received aid from the Indian 
Government, and his offer to join his State with the Dominion of India was 
accepted, provisionally, it was r ed. On November 2, Premier Jawa- 
harlal Nehru proposed in a radio broadcast that a referendum, supervised 
by the United Nations, be held in Kashmir to determine whether it should 
accede to India or to Pakistan. 
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upon as the basis of future political discussions’ was signed at 
the same time. The signing took place on board the United 
States Navy transport Renville, anchored off Batavia. The Good 
Offices Committee expects to make its report to the Security 
Council at Lake Success by January 31. (See New York Sun, 
Jan. 17; New York Times, Jan. 18, for further details.) 


EMERGENCY Alp To FRaANcE, AUSTRIA, AND ITALY 


The bill appropriating $522,000,000 for emergency aid to 
France, Austria, and Italy to April 1, 1948, was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on December 23. The conditions specified by 
Congress having been accepted by the three nations (see New 
York Times, January 1, for details), bilateral agreements cover- 
ing the operations were drawn up and signed—the agreement 
with France at Paris on January 2, that with Austria at Vienna 
on the same date, and that with Italy at Rome on January 3. 
Aid to France will amount to approximately $300,000,000 and 
Austria’s share will be about $50,000,000. The text of the treaty 
between the United States and France appeared in both The 
New York Times and New York Herald Tribune on January 3. 


Tue EvropEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM AND THE BUDGET 


A program for United States aid to European recovery was 
transmitted to Congress by President Truman on December 19 
last. Requesting an appropriation of $17,000,000,000 for the 
period April 1, 1948, to June 30, 1952, the President said that 
the amount required for the first fifteen months (April 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949), which he placed at $6,800,000,000, should be 
made available by April 1, 1948. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram is designed to furnish aid to the sixteen countries forming 
the Committee of European Economic Cooperation (Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Turkey, the United Kingdom) and Western Germany. 
The President recommended the creation of a new Federal 
agency, to be called the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
to supervise the program; this agency, he said, “should be headed 
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by an administrator, appointed by the President and directly 
responsible to him.” (See New York Times or New York Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 20, for full text of message.) 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee began hearings on 
the ERP on January 8 and the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on January 12, Secretary of State George C. Marshall being the 
first speaker in each case. (For text of his statements, see New 
York Times, Jan. 9 and 13.) 

After consulting Washington, the French and British Govern- 
ments dropped tentative plans to invite the other European 
nations participating in the Economic Recovery Program to a 
conference at Paris in February. 

In his budget message to Congress, January 12 (see New York 
Times, Jan. 13, for text), the President estimated the cost of 
running the Federal Government for the fiscal year 1949, be- 
ginning next July 1, at $39,700,000,000, an increase of about 
$2,000,000,000 over that for the current year. National defense 
and international aid account largely for the increase but, said 
the President, should Europe succumb to totalitarian rule 
through failure of the aid programs, ‘‘the costs of added military 
strength . . . would far exceed the costs of the program of 
economic aid now before Congress.”’ Besides the aid to Western 
Europe, there are international-aid programs for several coun- 
tries, including China; United States occupation costs will rise 
because of crop failures, extensive storm damage (in Japan), 
higher prices, and the British dollar shortage; and the Depart- 
ment of State’s foreign informational and cultural program— 
“essential in order to present to the world an accurate picture of 
United States policies and to counter misleading propaganda’’— 
calls for additional outlays. Disbursement of part of the pro- 
posed tax-free $65,000,000 loan to the United Nations for con- 
struction of permanent headquarters was included among the 
President’s recommendations for expenditures in connection with 
foreign affairs. The agreement for the loan, signed at Lake 
Success on June 26, 1947, by Warren R. Austin, Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the United Nations, and 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, was 
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brought into effect by the exchange of notes between Mr. 
Austin and Mr. Lie on November 21, 1947. (For text of notes, 
see Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 441, Dec. 14, 
1947.) 

RuMANIA PROCLAIMED A REPUBLIC 


The abdication of King Michael of Rumania and the procla- 
mation of the Rumanian People’s Republic was announced at 
Bucharest on December 30. Stating in his abdication proclama- 
tion that “the institution of the monarchy does not correspond 
any longer to the conditions of our State’s life,” the King re- 
nounced the throne and “‘all the prerogatives” he exercised as 
King both for himself and his successors. The Government's 
proclamation said that ‘““The monarchy constituted an impedi- 
ment to our country’s development toward a regime of new 
democracy that will assure to all those who work material and 
cultural well-being, and the Rumanian State’s independence and 
sovereignty.” (For text of both proclamations, see New York 
Times, Dec. 31.) The former King arrived at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, on January 5. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


A new Constitution creating Italy ‘‘a republic for all time” 
was adopted by the Constituent Assembly by a vote of 453 to 
62 on December 22. Provisional President Enrico de Nicola was 
proclaimed President. The Constitution, which went into effect 
on January 1, provides for a two-house legislative body (Cham- 
ber and Senate) elected by universal, direct suffrage, each House 
“to remain in office for five years, unless dissolved sooner by the 
President.’’ The National Assembly (Chamber and Senate) will 
elect the President, whose term is fixed at seven years. A “‘Con- 
stitutional Court,’ described as “‘somewhat similar to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States,” will decide the constitution- 
ality of laws passed by Parliament, settle differences between 
the branches of the Government, and judge the President or 
Ministers in cases of impeachment; the members of the Court 
will be appointed by the National Assembly. The Constitution 
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guarantees freedom of religion, the right to organize political 
parties, and the right to organize unions and to strike; it gives 
women equal rights with men in all fields; forbids reorganization 
of the Fascist party, and stipulates that no member of the royal 
house may vote, hold office, or even reside in Italy. (For further 
details, see New York Times and New York Herald Tribune, 
Dec. 23.) 
BaLKAN ACCORDS 

A treaty of friendship, collaboration, and mutual assistance 
between Rumania and Yugoslavia was signed at Bucharest on 
December 19. The Yugoslav Government had previously entered 
into similar agreements with Bulgaria and Hungary. Bulgaria is 
also a party to like treaties with Albania and Rumania. That 
with Rumania, signed at Bucharest on January 16, is for a period 
of twenty years and provides for the formation of a customs 
union. A communiqué concerning the treaty said that the 
Rumanian and Bulgarian delegates ‘‘are fully agreed that foreign 
meddling and military intervention constitute hindrances for 
the final consolidation of peace in the Balkans which cannot be 
achieved as long as the heroic Greek people have not had their 
liberty and national independence assured.” (See New York 
Times, Jan. 18.) The Times dispatch from Bucharest reported 
also that in an address to Rumanian and foreign correspondents 
before returning to Sofia, Premier Georgi Dimitrov said his 
Government intends to negotiate similar treaties or ‘‘alliances”’ 
with Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland, and that the ulti- 
mate objective of the nations concerned is the formation of a 
federation of States as allies of the Soviet Union. Premier 
Dimitrov said that “Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and even Greece’’ would be 
members of the projected federation and that wide cooperation 
with the Soviet Union is planned. 


GREECE 


The formation of an independent Communist State in northern 
Greece was announced on the radio by General Markos Vifiades, 
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commander of the Greek guerrillas, on December 24 and on the 
following day the guerrilla forces opened attack on Konitsa (for 
use as their capital, it was said) and at other points near the 
Albanian border. Konitsa, which is within six miles of the Al- 
banian frontier, is important to the guerrillas, an Athens dis- 
patch of December 26 stated, because “‘it is a control point for 
the Saranta River Valley—a natural line of communication with 
Albania.” (See New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 27.) On January 
1, forces of the Greek Government succeeded in relieving the 
garrison at Konitsa, but fighting continues elsewhere. The 
United States Aid Mission to Greece, which Dwight P. Griswold 
heads, announced at Athens on January 6 that additional aid to 
the amount of $15,000,000 will be allocated to the Greek Army 
and National Guard to permit increase of these forces to a 
hundred battalions. 

The United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, in its 
second interim report, which was made public by the Greek 
Ministry of the Press at Athens on January 17, says that on the 
basis of a survey of the Yanina-Konitsa area in the period 
December 29 to January 2, it has reached the conclusion ‘‘that 
aid in the form of logistical support is being furnished from 
Albania to the guerrillas operating on Greek territory.’”’ (See 
New York Times, Jan. 18.) 


ANGLO-Soviet TRADE AGREEMENT 


British and Soviet officials signed a short-term trade agree- 
ment at Moscow on December 27, under the terms of which the 
British Government will receive 750,000 tons of coarse grain in 
the period from February to September, 1948, in exchange for 
which it agreed to reduce the interest rate and extend the re- 
payment period of the Soviet Union’s debt to Britain for war- 
time purchases; supply equipment for basic Soviet industries; 
and facilitate the purchase by Soviet organizations of “wool, 
rubber, aluminum, cocoa, beans, coffee, and other goods.”’ The 
joint communiqué issued when the treaty was signed described 
the present agreement as ‘‘the first part of two stages” and said 
that representatives of the two Governments “‘would meet not 
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later than in May, 1948, to agree on an expanded program of 
mutual deliveries of goods, over a longer period on the basis of 
establishing balanced trade between the two countries.” (See 
New York Times, Dec. 29, for text of communiqué; see also The 
Times of Dec. 28 and the New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 29 
and 31.) 
INDEPENDENT BuRMA 

Under terms of the treaty signed at London on October 17 by 
Prime Ministers Attlee and Thakin Nu, Burma became an 
independent republic on January 4. The first act of the Burmese 
Parliament was ratification (on January 4) of a treaty permit- 
ting the British Government to maintain military missions in 
Burma; the treaty provides also for the transfer of 37 small 
vessels to the Burmese Navy and cancels a Burmese debt to 
Great Britain amounting to $60,000,000. (For list of new Cabinet 
members, see New York Times, Jan. 4.) 





